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ABSTRACT 

The contents of this document are organized in eight 
parts, as follows. Part One, "Speech of Dr. Esther K. T.. Sato," the 
consultant, Associate Professor at the College of Education, 
University of Hawaii, discusses the following topics: in the 
background of Filipinos in Hawaii, their social problems, Filipino 
cultural values, guidelines to help the Filipino child in the 
classroom, cultural and language differences, and acculturation of 
the Filipino immigrant. Part Two, "Work Session With Elementary 
Counselors, Bilingual and English as a Second Language Personnel, and 
Ethnic Studies Personnel," includes a summary of Dr. Sato's 
presentation to them and a transcript of the guestion-and-answer 
session following that presentation. Part Three summarizes the "Work 
Session With the Basic Training Team, Bill gual and English as a 
Second Language Personnel, Selected Personnel and Community Leaders. " 
Part Four details "Identified General Educational Needs and Suggested 
Solutions." Part Five, "A Study of Cultural Values: the Filipino 
Personality in Perspective," is a paper by Dr. Lydia R. Castillo, 
Part Six, "English-Tagalog-Ilokano Glossary of Common Expressions 
Used in School," is a paper by Mrs. Corazon Ponce. Parts Seven and 
Eight are reading lists, "General Reading on Philippine Culture and 
Heritage," and "Suggested Textbooks for Philippine Literature." 
(JM) 
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FOREWORD 



Hundreds of pupils with an Asian background are admitted to the public schools 
every year. But while these pupils are all Asians in lineage, their linguistic and 
cultural backgrounds are as many and varied as their places of origin. The Chinese 
child comes from either San Francisco Chinatown or far-away Formosa, Hong Kong, 
Burma, or even South America, The Filipino child arrives with a smattering of 
English spoken with strange accents - Tagalog, Ilokano, or Visayan - depending on 
what part of the Philippines he comes from. And the Japanese child is either a 
third generation Japanese or a newly - arrived immigrant from the old country. 
Coming from diverse Asian cultural" backgrounds and speaking various foreign tongues, 
these children have educational needs that a monolingual, monocultural school system 
cannot provide for. 

Many of these children speak little or no English. Yet when they arrive at 
school, they find not only that English is the language in which all subjects are 
taught but also that English dominates the entire school life. And worse, they 
are continually repulsed for their inability to speak English, They find themselves 
in a completely alien setting, struggling to express themselves in a borrowed tongue. 
They find no trace of the familiar stories about life in Taipeh, Manila, or Tokyo, 
There is, indeed, 3 lack of programs designed to impart knowledge of their culture 
and history. There is a lack of teachers who share their culture, who could teach 
them in a language they understand, and who could work effectively with their 
parents. The adverse effects of all these strike hard and deep at the^very core 
of their beings. Immediately they lag behind in their schoolwork. And many of 
them are put in classes for the mentally retarded on the basis of intelligence 
Lests administered only in English and by teachers who do not understand their 
culturally bound behavior patterns. 
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If these children are to mature into responsible adults, their needs must 
be met. Teachers must know their cultural values and the manifestations of these 
values in their speech and behavior. These children must be accepted^ as they are. 
For to divest them of their lives would be to rip the very souls out of their 
existence. They must be allowed to grow up with a wholesome pride in their past, 
a sense of belonging to their present, and a. feeling of security in their future. 
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INSERVICE ON INCREASING COMPATIBILITY BETWEEN EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES AND 
THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF PUPILS WHO ARE ASIAN WITH EMPHASIS ON THEIR 
LANGUAGE AND CULTURAL NEEDS. 

CONSULTANT: Dr. Esther M.T. Sato, Associate Professor, 
College of Education, University of Hawaii 

FOCUS OF PRESENTATION: FILIPINOS IN HAWAII 

I. BACKGROUND 

Hawaii is a !l melting pot of~races ,f , and like San Francisco now, 
there is a great diversity of cultural background, each exhibiting 
its own codes of behavior, values, needs and problems, each with 
variant degrees of social change. 

During the past ten years, there has been a new awareness of 
culturally different people. Since March, 1971, 29,000, Filipinos, 
(by far the largest group of the 57,187 immigrants) have arrived in 
Hawaii. In 1965, with the liberalization of the immigration quota, 
a projected increase of 5,000 or 73% of all immigrants to Hawaii, 
will come from the Philippines. 

At present, there are 80,000 Filipino applicants for United 
States visas and 16,000 to 20,000 of them plan to reside in Hawaii. 

Hawaii's population can "be traced to Asian and European origin, 
however, the Hawaiians thrived for 1,000 years before the arrival ^ 
of the Europeans. 

White missionaries first came in 1778, Christianized the 
natives, and established formal schools. In 1874, the first group 
of immigrants from China arrived. By 1884, there were 21,800 
foreign-born, the bulk of which worked on plantations operated by 
paternalistic American managers. 
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BACKGROUND (Contd.) 

Between 1852 - 1885 most of these laborers were Chinese and by 
1907 there were 219,800 foreign born, the greater number coming from 
three groups: Chinese 140,500; Japanese 45,000; Portuguese 14,500. 
In 1908 out of a total 24,000 entries, sixty (60) percent were 
Filipinos. 

The Filipinos,- the largest plantation workers lived in segre- 
gated camps and had the least desirable jobs. The plantation employer 
hired the illiterates in order to confine them to the plantation. 
Hence the Filipinos continued to live in discouraging conditions 8 

In 1965 - 1969, Hawaii began to experience a new series and 
breed of immigrants. .who came not—for -plantation work, but for personal 
reasons and aspirations. Sixty (60) percent of these were from the 
Philippines. As of March 1971, there were 29,100 Filipinos; 6,500 of 
which were in Hawaii temporarily. 

During the plantation era, the role of the school was to quickly 
assimilate the foreign-born into the mass, to perpetuate the growth 
of Americanism. Today, however, the Hawaii Department of Education, 
in its master plan has recognized the need for cultural diversity to 
ensure individual students to understand and appreciate other indiv- 
iduals belonging to socially cultural ethnic groups different from 
their own. 

In December, 1969, the Governor's Conference convened for the 
purpose of studying and minimizing adjustment problems of new arrivals 
hence the establishment of the Immigration Service Center, in July, 
1970. One of the first projects undertaken was a study of the problem 
of the Filipino immigrants who numbered the largest. 



I. BACKGROUND (Contd.) 

Various services are provided for the newcomers: 

1. Airport Services 

New arrivals are met and helped in 
locating relatives and hosts. 

2. Health Services 

New arrivals who need medical help are 
referred to corresponding, agencies. 

3. Legislative Task Force 

This was created to better understand 
the legislative process as it affects 
the immigrants. 

4. Voluntary Corps 

This was created to help the individual 
immigrant in many ways. 
Filipino Immigrants in Hawaii 

The approximate 5,000 annual immigrants to Hawaii came from 
three (3) regions - Luzon, Visayas, and Mindanao. Although there 
are eighty-seven (87) dialects in the Philippines, the last great 
wave of immigrants ■ was predominantly Ilocano from the 
densely populated rural province of Northwestern Luzon, Ilocas Norte. 
They responded to hard working labor sought by plantation officials. 
The Filipinos rarely moved beyond the social level of the plantation 
worker. They were confined to the plantations and had no chance to 
improve themselves educationally and socially. 

Why do Filipinos continue to come to Hawaii in spite of the 
lack of a market for plantation labor? The reasons are: 
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I. BACKGROUND (Contd.) 

1. Misinformation of the affluent life they would 
enjoy in Hawaii or in the mainland. 

2. To seek higher education in an American higher 
institution. It is a status symbol to be able to 
obtain a degree abroad, 

3. Encouragement of relatives residing here. As 
long as one is willing to tfork, one can get a 
decent job and provide oneself with the necessities 
of life which one may not well afford in the 
Philippines. 

4. riany Filipinos come to the States or to Hawaii to 
get away from political incriminations or involvement. 

5. Filipinos are by nature adventurous. To come to 
Hawaii or to the mainland is one goal every young 
Filipino dreams of. 

The Filipino immigrant, well educated or not has a strong con- 
viction, that if one works hard, attains an education and maintains 
family unity, the present situation of meeting problems and making 
adjustments to the hew environment is but a stepping stone for a better 
future. Although many think of revisiting their native homeland, 
many have expressed their desire to live here. 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE FILIPINO IMMIGRANTS IN HAWAII 
A. Imbalance of the Sexes: 

In the 1920 f s the ratio of men to women was 19 to 1 and even 
in the 1950 Census, the ratio was 6 to 1. This led to social 
problems of prostitution, homicide, and family disputes. 

-6- 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE FILIPINO IMMIGRANTS IN HAWAII (Contd.) ; 

B. Housing Problems 

Immigrants temporarily stay or live with relatives or friends. 
It is not unusual to find two or three families living together 
in one household numbering from 10 to 15 people at most. Half 
of the Filipino immigrants are in the Filipino sub -community 
of Kalihi-Palama, a low-income area. The rest disperse and 
settle in similar communities throughout the islands. 

C. Health and Medical Care 

The Filipino immigrant feels that medical care is expensive; 
the procedures too complicated and depersonalized. The lack 
of information for care and procedure to be followed makes the 
Filipino immigrant postpone medical care until necessary. 

D. Employment 

Problems of employment depend on three factors: 

1. Economic: A Filipino immigrant needs certain 
finances to start a new life and at the same time 
he needs money to send home to the Philippines. A 
Filipino will not apply for welfare because cf sclf- 
pride (amor propio). This makes him dependent 
upon relatives. 

2. Equal professional job opportunities: Many pro- 
fessionals do not get employed as professionals be- 
cause of stiff licensing requirements. Doctors, 
dentists, engineers, accountants and teachers have 
a difficulty acquiring licenses and credentials to 
practice their professions. So they accept menial 
jobs such as general labor, janitorial, domestic or 
or yard work. Immigrants with trade skills tend 



II. SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE FILIPINO IMMIGRANTS IN HAWAII (Contd.) 

to find better jobs easier and faster, as long 
as they can communicate proficiently. 

3. Communication: Many Filipinos lose a good 
chance for employment even if academically 
qualified because of poor communication skills. 
Although English is learned from the third grade, 
Filipinos tend to be very conscious of their 
accent even if they have a substantial command 
of the written language. 

Language disability is prolonged with 
their tendencies to live with relatives in pre- 
dominantly Filipino neighborhoods,. 

4. Culture Shock: Filipino immigrants who come 
from the rural or agricultural barrios find 
difficulty adjusting themselves to the urban and 
highly technological culture in Hawaii or in the 
mainland . 

5. Intragroups Relations: Newcomers from the Philipines 
are not only confronted with the new physical envir- 
onment, but also with that of relating to the local 
Filipino and sometimes with other ethnic groups - 
Japanese, Chinese, Samoans, etc« The problem is due 
to the following subcultural differences: 

a. Regionalism - differences in dialects, food, 
clothing, customs result inrivalry be- 
tween the Filipino groups. 



II. SJCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE FILIPINO IMMIGRANTS IN HAWAII (Contd.) 

b. Generation Gap - The young generation 
newcomers display a different mode of 
life, culture, education, tastes , etc. , 
hence the older ones frown on theiru 

Intragroup relationships are further ruffled due to the differences 
of attitude towards each other, examples of which are: 

a. Newcomers feel that there is a need for 
more paternalistic attitude among the 
local Filipinos and for the cultural 
values of cooperation and reciprocity. 
The local Filipinos , having lived inde- 
pendently for sane time, do not have much need 
for such attitudes. 
b 0 Local Filipinos are too frank in their 
behavior, like refusing an invitation 
or denying help to somebody in need. 

c. Local Filipinos are less personalized 
in their relationships; child-rearing 
is too permissive; there is a lack of 
filial respect and dating practices are 
too liberal. 

Until the incoming group and the residing group become mutually aware of 
and understand their needs and their own value systems, intragroup conflict 
can not be eradicated. 
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I i I . FILIPINO CUL TURAL VALU'j 

Filipino culture stresses values which support the bilateral kinship system. 
Thesj values are reinforced by social sanctions, and therefore have a strong effect 
on Filipino behavior. 

An American teacher, while recognizing the Filipino immigrant child as cul- 
turally different, may have a difficult time understanding certain behavior 
patterns of the child. The overt behavior of the child is easily misinterpreted 
by a teacher with differing cultural values, oftc^ resulting in the deterioration 
of the relationship between child and teacher. Individual personality differences 
should be considered when an ir^migrant child enters a foreign environment. 

The following illustrate some major Filipino values with behavioral mani- 
festations and their possible interpretation by an American teacher in a manner 
which may result in conflicting values and problems. 



FILIPINO VALUE SYSTEM 



VALUE 



BEHAVIOR IN CLASS 



A. 



Need for social acceptance: 



1. 



Amor propio or self-esteem: 
the preservance of oneself in 
relationship to others. 



1. 



Filipino child is sensitive 
and intolerable to critical 
words . 



To maintain self esteem will 
present oneself in best way-- 
conscious of dress, modesty and 
manners . 



2. 



Hiya or shame: 

experienced when self-esteem 
is damaged. Nothing is con- 
sidered worse than being 
shamed. 



When embarrassed, child will 
become shy or submissive . 



To an adult figure, he will 
withdraw himself, becoming 
less cooperative , sometimes 
crying. 



To a peer, he may resort to 
physical aggression, sometimes 
crying. 
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Utang na Loob or obligation: 
all actions must be reciprocal; 
a favor done for one must be 
returned or will remain in debt 
until so. If not, one will face, 
hiya — to be called n walang hiya 11 
(shameless) is a serious wound. 



Pakikisama or cooperation: 
emphasis on smooth interpersonal 
relationship perpetuates cooperation- 
meaning to get along with your com- 
panions at all costs in order to 
save self-esteem and to be accepted. 
Need for affiliation manifested here. 



1. If child or his parents do 
something for the teacher, 
reciprocal action will be 
implicitly expected. 

2. The child will be kind and 
generous to those who do 
him a favor. 

1. The child will show a need 
for friends, but at the same 
time will be shy. 

2. The child will be very co- 
operative, sharing and helping 
others. 



Child will be accepting even 
though he may not desire it. 



B. Respect and obedience to authority : 

1. Children must respect parents 1 
authority — obey decisions of 
parent. 



Children must respect elders 
and teachers . 



1. Decisions are difficult for a 
child to make because at home 
parents ! decisions and approval 
are depended upon by the child. 

2. Child may be passive, does not 
show initiative, creativity or 
independence. 

3. Children will not mix with 
others easily and stays in 
background. 

1. Children are trained by parents 
to "listen to your teacher. 11 
Child will try best to show re- 
spect to teacher by addressing 
him "ma'am" or "sir" and greeting 
him in the morning and upon 
leaving. 



2. Children will not talk back; will 
remain silent whenever teacher 
is talking. 
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3. Children find adults difficult 
to approach when seeking help; 
will utilize a mediator to ap- 
proach the adult. 

4. The child will observe and imitate 
the actions of an adult. 

5. Child will speak only when asked « 

6. Child will sit quietly and not 
move around. 



POSSIBLE TEACHER INTERPRETATION AND BEHAVIOR 



CONFLICTS 



A. Need for social a c ceptance : 



1 e Amor propio : 



Teacher will see that child is 
very conscious of self in regards 
to others; tends to be neat, in 
some cases n dif f erently" dressed. 



a. No special conflict. 
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2* Hiya or shame: 

a. Teacher will recognize the shyness 
and withdrawal of child who is em- 
barrassed. 

b. Teacher may question child further 
but no response; teacher may feel 
frustrated and continue questioning, 
but child will feel too embarrassed 
to respond. 

c. Teacher may apprehend child for 
causing trouble, strongly frowning 
upon physical aggression. 

/ / 

3. Utang na loob or obligation: 

a. Some teachers may feel uneasy or at 
difference at reciprocating to the 
generosity of some students and 
parents. 

4. Pakikisama or cooperation: 

a. Teacher will notice how cooperative 
and receptive child is to any work 
given to him--very obedient. 

b. Teacher will recognize that he is a 
cooperative member of a group even at 
the exploitation of others. 

c. Teacher may notice that child is alone 
many times* 

5. Respect and obedience to authority: 

a. Teacher may feel frustrated at the 
inablity of child to make simple 
decisions as selecting a partner. 

b. Teacher may give up prodding child 
to answer or to do something at his 
initiative. 
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a. Child is subordinate to 
adult. When embarrassed 
by adult, only way of 
showing it is be withdrawal 
as he must always show re- 
spect to adults. 

b. Child is equal to peer. 
Retaliation by physical 
means is better than 
critical words. Since 
child will not talk or 
use harsh words, he may 
revert to physical ag- 
gression. 

a. Reciprocity can be either 
explicit or implicit, but 
an expected act. 



a. Although child is cooperative 
and generally easy to get 
along with, his shyness in- 
hibits him to making friends 
from his part. 



Child is dependent on adult. 
He is reared that way by 
parents. Teachers desire 
independent decisions, re- 
inforces it but Filipino 
child is not accustomed to 
doing it. 
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Teacher may notice that child will 
be observant of her and try to be- 
have in the manner the teacher says 
so or exemplifies. 



a- Teacher will notice that child is 
very courteous to her. 

b. Teacher will notd -e that child is 
quiet most of the time, especially 
if she is talking. 

c. Teacher may think that child has no 
interest in subject or class because 
he doesn't ask questions or approach 
her. 

d. Teacher may think child is afraid of 
approaching her for help and may react 
with puzzlement when a go-between acts 
as a mediator. She may call child up 
and question him to this behavior. 

e. Teacher notices that child will only 
speak when asked and is easy to dis- 
cipline. 



b # Teacher monitors behavior 
of children as she sees 
them as individuals* 
Filipino child imitates 
behavior of adults to be 
accepted. 

a. Teacher encourages classroom 
participation verbally and 
physically, but child has 
learned to obey and listen to 
what the teacher tells him to 
do. 

b. The go-between is utilized as 
a means to reach the teacher 
and to gain attention while 
the teacher may prefer 
directness and individual 
initiative. 

c. Teacher encourages classroom 
participation, verbally and 
physically, but child has 
learned to obey and listen 

to what the teacher tells him 
to do. 

d. The go-between is utilized as 
a means to reach the teacher 
and to gain attention while 
the teacher may prefer direct- 
ness and individual initiative. 



GUIDELINES TO HELP THE FILIPINO CHILD IN THE CLASSROOM 

1. Show the child you respect him as an individual who has a unique cultural 
background by: 

a) Approaching him individually, getting to know him individually-- his 
needs and his family, the value of "pakikisama" is usually illustrated 
by showing overt concern, making the relationship personalized which 
is very important to the Filipino; 

b) By making efforts to meet the child 1 s parents and if possible, by 
paying a home visit; 

c) Setting up a buddy system to make the child feel a part of the class 
and providing more opportunities to make friends; 

d) Incorporating aspects of his culture into lesson plans to enhance 
understanding of cultural diversity; 

e) Encouraging the child to show talents in class, improve self and 
q participate in activities in order to achieve status in class. 
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2. Teacher may have to be a little more cautious with her words, especially 
in being too frank. 

3. Physical aggression should be reprimanded but in private. Teacher should 
try to explain to the child acceptable behaviors and rules in the class 
that were cooperatively agreed upon by the class members, 

4. Teacher should try to reciprocate in the best fashion she is able to-- 
words of gratitude can be one way. 

5. Teacher should reinforce verbally, the child's willingness to cooperate 
aad share--it will enhance his self-esteem. 

6. Buddy system should be arranged for child to have friends--it will en- 
hance his need for affiliation. 



7. Seating arrangement, if possible, should be done so that the child will 
be seated around children who are less aggressive and tend to be more 
helpful. This will make him feel comfortable and less apt to be shy. 

8. Provide the child with opportunities to make simple decisions and be sure 
to show approval of his decisions. Teacher can guide the child in making 
simple to more complex decision. 

9. As the context of being a good child is different to the Filipino, tell 
the child what you think is a good student. (e.g. a) he can decide for 
himself, b) he will ask questions for himself.) 

10. The child will operate better in a group than alone--let him do this to 
gain confidence. 

11. Provide experiences to help him gain status. 

12. If a go-between is used, recognize it as his way of needing attention. 
Explain to him privately that he should feel free to approach the teacher 
any t ime . 

IV. CULTURAL AND LANGUAGE DIFFERENCES 

People of different cultures learn to learn differently. A child who comes 
to school with a different culture and set of values may have an extremely difficult 
time in adjusting. Teaching methods must be varied in order to meet the needs 
arising from cultural diversity, and the curriculum must include material from 
the cultural background of the immigrant child. 

In San Francisco today, as in Hawaii, the Filipinos comprise the greatest num- 
ber of immigrants. And since there are 87 languages in the Philippines, the American 
teacher of the immigrant Filipino children is confronted with a language problem 
CD ^>- more complex than that posed by any other Asian students. The Filipino students 



come not with a common Philippine native tongue. The Filipino student is either 
Tagalog, Ilocano, Pangasinan, Ibanog, Pampango, Cebuano, Ilongo, or Bicol. 

V. ACCULTURATION OF THE FILIPINO IMMIGRANT 

Both American and Filipino are motivated by similar human needs. Before an 
immigrant child learns the English language, he must learn or have a knowledge of 
the American value system. The traditionally modest, soft-spoken, almost 
euphemistic speech of the Filipino carefully guards the speaker against loss of 
self-esteem. The tone of the voice is extremely important. The harsh, often 
abrupt speech patterns of English speakers in often embarrassing to the Filipino 
and is difficult for him to use. 

American values should not be forced directly on the immigrant child. The 
school is a primary means of socialization where he learns the new language and 
culture that he needs. The teacher can do a great job in helping the child become 
aware of the differences of the American values and his own through television and 
radio programs, field trips, and student clubs. 

The immigrant child should be placed in situations where he hears and learns 
English that is well spoken and not in "slow" classes. 
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WORK SESSION WITH ELEMENTARY COUNSELORS, BILINGUAL 
AND E.S.L. PERSONNEL, AND ETHNIC STUDIES PERSONNEL 



Audio Visual Room, Central Office 10:00 - 12:00 Noon May 17, 1972 

Dr. Esther Sato's Presentation: Language Development through Acculturation 
Program in Hawaii with Filipino Children (film) 

General Objective : To provide the immigrant child language ard culture orientation 

so that he could participate in the regular school program. 
Specific Objectives : At the end of the year, the child should be able to: 

1. Identify commonplace things in English 

2. Express or at least animate his thoughts 

3. Read and understand 3 or 4 word sentences 

4. Read story picture books and operate simple audio-visual equipment 

Staff : Miss Bruno, a teacher of Filipino extraction; 2 assistants, and 1 Ilcano 
interpreter 

Classroom Activities : 

1. Word study based on the calendar 

2. Self-expression triggered by questions such as: "What did you do last 
weekend? 11 

3. Vocabulary development through the use of flashcards 

4. Experience-chart story telling to record progress in verbal skills 
resulting from discussions between teacher and children 

5. The use of The Language Master, The Peabody Kit for Language Arts, and 
The Study Prints 

6. Small group or individualized instruction 

7. Listening post, that is learning English by listening to stories on tape 

8. Using testing yarn and construction paper to express artistic ability 

9. Molding clay 

Field Trips : 

1. Tour of the community to acquaint children with community resources like 
the sugar mills 

2. Trip to the grocery stores to learn the English words for different kinds 
of food, to reinforce mathematics and nutrition lessons 

3. Trip to the fire station to make lessons on safety more meaningful 

4. Trip to the Hawaii Zoo to learn to identify the animals and see them in 
reality 

5. Picnic on the lawn of a private home: hot dogs, hamburgers, etc. 

Community Involvement : 

Teacher visited homes to explain the program 
Parents joined the children on field trips 

Parents visited classes to see the creative work of the children 
Staff issued a news bulletin to show the progress of the program 
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1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 



Comments, Questions, and Answers : 



Comment: The film doesn't show anything of the other culture; no 
comparison with the culture of the immigrant child. 

Dr c Sato: The film intends to show children being introduced to things 
they have not seen or have not been used to. 

Question: Is there individualized instruction in bilingual programs or 
classes? 

Dr. Sato: There are worksheets for individualized reading instruction. 
Question: How can we effect attitudinal changes? 

Answer: By getting the community involved: the YWCA, DOE (Department 
of Education) and through workshops that are not mandated but 
suggested strongly by the principal or the central staff. If 
this is on a voluntary basis, the reception is better. There 
was a program in Hawaii wherein all the teachers were required 
to take 5 credits within 3 years to be within a Salary Incentive 
Plan. This was instituted by the DOE (Department of Education), 
and the credits earned were not university credits but were 
counted as credit for the Salary Incentive Plan. If the central 
staff is in a position to implement such a plan, this is very 
helpful. 

Question: Does the curriculum reflect the ethnicity of your population? 

Dr. Sato: To a certain extent, this is done in Social Studies through 
topics like racism ; in English through poetry ; and teachers 
have the prerogative of suggesting certain causes. 

Question: Is the curriculum also being modified by the community? 

Answer: Yes, at the top level in the state office; and a lot of resources 
are from the universities. 

Question: Do you see that the attitudes of the third generation children 
toward education are different from the attitudes of the 
Caucasians? 

Dr. Sato: No. The third generation are typically American, so they must be« 
treated as such. 

Question: Is Hawaii doing anything about the curriculum in which the Hawaiians 
are being prepared to understand that in the future there would be 
an influx of not just hippies but also of blacks. Are there any 
black studies there? 

Dr. Sato: Many of the high schools have black studies. In Social Studies they 
have Black and Asian studies. 
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WORK SESSION WITH THE BASIC TRAINING TEAM, BILINGUAL 
AND E.S.L. PERSONNEL, SELECTED PERSONNEL AND COMMUNITY LEADERS 

Audio Visual Room, Central Office 9:00 - 12:00 Noon May 18, 1972 

Presiding: Mrs, Kathy Reyes 

Consultant: Mrs, Esther M. T. Sato 

Presentation: Video - tape showing the progress of a Japanese immigrant about 

eight years old in an E.S.L, program in Hawaii. 

Questions and Answers 

Mr. Gallegos: Yesterday you gave us pointers in dealing with the Filipino child 

that are very helpful to teachers and counselors who would reprimand 
a child in front of the group. That instead, one should take the 
child aside because this is a disgrace to the child. This is a 
very sensitive thing and this is the kind of thing we are looking 
for. Are there similar things that we should be aware of for the 
Chinese and Japanese children? Are there any cultural conflicts 
that we should be aware of? 

Dr. Lum: The San Francisco Unified School District has a pretty good pamph- 

let or booklet on just these very things for the Chinese speaking 
students that classroom teachers should be aware of. There 1 s a 
copy of this book at the Bilingual Office. I'm just wondering 
why things like this are not disseminated. It seems to me that our 
School District has a lot of things that are hidden, most people 
don't know about them. 

Mr. Ling-chi 

Wang: We really have to treat kids on an individual basis - on their 

social, economics, language, and even cultural background. The 
Chinese kids that come into this country come from varied back- 
grounds - Formosa, Hong Kong, and even Burma. It really kills me 
when I hear that Burmese kids are being put into a kind of Chinese 

Bilingual program when they don't even speak a word of Chinese, 
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This tells me something of the way the school is treating the 
children - just putting them in one place all the time. 
Mrs. Reyes: Do you have any suggestions as to what the District can do to see 
that this kind of thing doesa't happen? 

Mr. Ling-Chi 

Wang: I think that the District should hire more Chinese teachers. The 

majority of the teachers hired are monolingual whites. When is 
the District going to start hiring some Asian teachers that under- 
stand the Asian kids that are coming in? I think that's the first 
step. How can the District work closely with a Chinese family 
if it doesn't have bilingual Chinese teachers? There are several 
Chinese bilingual immigrant teachers who can teach competently in 
the School District, but they have been kept out for various reasons. 
I think one of the major reasons is that you have a Personnel 
Department here that does not believe in hiring minority people. 

Dr. Togasaki: Are you talking about those educated outside teachers - who were 
not graduated from California schools? 

Mr. Ling-Chi 

Wang: That's right. 

Dr. Togasaki: Well, if you get your teacher's certificated in another state, you 
can't teach here. 

Mr. Ling-Chi 

Wang: But you can get a credential also without any problems if you can 

show that you have a comparable credential. This is a new California 
law, but the people here just don't believe in following the law. 

Dr. Togasaki: I agree with you. 

Miss Chan: There is something common between the immigrant Chinese child and 

the American born Chinese child: the confusion about identity. 
It is sometimes a conflict of emotion and I frankly don't think 
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that it is being helped or resolved in school, because as 
recently as two months ago a friend of mine told me about a 
counselor in a high school. Her relative has a Chinese accent 
and you know the attitude of some of the white teachers. You 
really can hardly blame the children from feeling: "Gee I'm 
supposed to be Chinese, but apparently there are advantages to 
my being white." And they don't know where they are. And 
maybe by the time they get to be 18 or so they find out that: 
"Gee, I ! m really not white, and I'm not Chinese either." I think 
these are some of the very deep problems that have to be looked at. 
Do you feel that hiring more Chinese bilingual teachers and Chinese 
counselors would help in this regard? 

Yes, because you see all their authority figures now, almost all 
of them, are whites. 

By the sane token - our own people sometimes don't help out either. 
We know of situations like this. This child really has no social 
vehicle he can go to, to do his fighting for him. I can't imagine 
that happening to a black kid and that counselor not getting help 
for him. But what happens to one of our own group is that there 
is nc f ollow up on it. There is nobody chasing after that guy 
nor are there any complaints to the principal. It just doesn't 
happen that way. It's a bigger problem than just identity. The 
Asian people just are not socialized to stick together and fight. 
They are not sensitized. 

This is part of the culture of the parents, too. They don't want to 

create any problems, they don't want to create any big ado - so 

they say 'I would rather tell my friend about it.' If you ask them 

to go to the principal, they just retreat. 
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Dr. Lum: 



Mr, Gallegos: 



Are we going to accept this part of the culture that's some- 
thing that's going to help our own people or is this something 
that's holding us back? 

But the Chinese people did come out and push the Bilingual 
Education Program. And they did boycott the integration 
program. 



Dr. Lum: 



Mr. Gallogos: 



Dr. Lum: 



Miss Chan: 
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But how did we get it? I think partially because the Chincanos 
and the Latinos attacked the president for it. That's No. 1. 
If we wanted to initiate something - supposing we started the 
Bilingual Program first instead of the other communities - I 
don't think we could ever have done it. But this is just an 
instructional program. What I'm talking about is the identity 
problem. How do we protect our own children? We just have no 
way. And insults upon insults are added; the rejects from the 
black and from the Chicano schools invariably end up in the 
Chinatown schools. 

For one thing, in spite of all these barriers and handicaps - 
it is very evident that the Chinese child is achieving compared 
to the Spanish - speaking, compared to the black. This comes 
out very clear. There's something, of course, the motivating 
force that's pushing the child through. 

The motivating force is that they have no way out to expend 

their energy and it fits part of their culture - their authoritarian 

background. 

Dr Sato, are you familiar enough with the school system to be 
arle to tell us, for instance, what we could do to bring about 
changes here In San Francisco? / 
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Dr. Sato: In Hawaii the school system is under just one system, and the 

majority of teachers are Asians, The Hawaiian problems actually 
do not exist as they do exist in San Francisco. Much of what 
the Asians are undergoing in San Francisco, is what we went 
through very quietly. We didn't have such big problems of 
bussing and everything else, but a similar kind of thing. It 
has been only -'uring the last 3 or 5 years that Japanese and 
Chinese have been invited or selected to be in the Board of 
Directors of the Big 5 (as they are known in Hawaii, people that 
trace their background way back to the missionaries who come to 
Hawaii and christianized and exploited the Hawaiians) . 

Mr, Ling - Chi 

Wang: There is one major difference that would really make Hawaii 

totally different from what we have here. The Asians are in 
the majority in Hawaii. In California we are a minority. We 
too here in California have advanced educationally and to some 
extent economically, but at what cost? At the cost of sac- 
rificing everything that we lave, including our self-respect. 
One other problem we have here is trying to gain access to the 
local media. 

Dr, Togasaki: What you're said about educational advancement is also true of 

the Japanese in California. As for the Chinese, you haven't had 
the leadership - the Chinese haven't had people who are willing 
to collect money, go to Congress and fight for them. 

Dr. Lum: Your comment reminds me of the idea of a book by Franz Fanon, 

Wretched of the Earth , I view Asian-Americans as generally 
having a mental state called colonialism or plantation mentality 
or of that of Southern blacks - that the whites are there to tell 
them what to do. They're not going to vote for their own black 
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people. The Southern black leaders had a hard Lime trying r 
make them geL rid of that mentality. Then b sociologist ca 
Paul Kurzman came along. He came up with something in behavioral 
organization and administrative theory. To give help people 
get rid of such colonial mentality - a number of things could 
be done to give them self-confidence: 

1. I'll go to the meeting with you. I'll speak for you. 

2. I'll stand behind you„ I f ll write the speech for you, 
but you read it. 

3. You write your own speech. I'll be there if you need 
me - and then eventually I will not be there anymore. 

Asian-Americans are not socialized to be good in Social Studies. 

And Social Studies skills aren't acquired at the undergraduate 

level. We need people who can get information from the school 

on behavioral organization, and administrative theory. We need 

people in research technique, in soc J systems; because these 

are the tricks and these are the fields that have been used to 

keep us under all these years. And we can use these very things 

to free our own people. We just don't have social scientists 

who are Asian-Americans. There are very few - just a handful 

and these few are too busy on little problems to have a different 

perspective. We've got to know political science techniques 

which are different from those of sociology. A very good example 

of what's fouling us up at the School District (and this is true 

not only with aliens) is that we're lousy disseminators of 

information. We have no way of getting all the vast amount of 

information at our hands. We have to hire a Director of 

Dissemination of Information. We need to send people to the 

ERIC Social Studies Center in Boulder, Colorado. They have 
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workshops for the latest techniques and theories of curriculum 
in Social Studies. 

Dr. Castillo: In regard to the immigrant child* s identity crisis - a number 

of practical things can be done. One, which has already been 
mentioned, is having more authority figures from the same cul- 
ture as the child's. Another which is tied up with the dis- 
semination of information is that the students r. ast not be 
made to feel that they come from a culture inferior to that of 
the United States - that in their own cultures are so many nice 
and good things that they could contribute to the culture of 
this country, a melting pot - so that whatever they can con- 
tribute is really an enrichmenc of this new society to which 
they now belong. Another is in the area of curriculum. Kathy 
Reyes, Anna Horta and I are members of the Human Rights Com- 
mission Reading Panel and one of , our suggestions is to include 
materials from the culture of the immigrant children - songs, 
poems, stories and essays. 

Mrs. Quema: How much of these critiques are being implemented and used by 

classroom teachers? 

Mrs. Horta: Not much. It has been very difficult, extremely difficult. 

Mrs. Reyes: Yesterday, the members of the Reading Panel were at the 

Francisco Junior High School, because they want to get our 
input in terms of materials in the curriculum with reference 
to the ethnic groups and surprisingly, we found that they have 
an all white staff. I inquired how many Asian - Americans, 
particularly Chinese, are in the Social Studies Department 
and the principal said none; yet this is a school where 70% 
of the students are Asian - Americans, especially Chinese. 
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I was told that there are only 9 Chinese - American teachers 
and no administrators. 
Mrs. Horta: To give you an example of what we found today - some of the 
textbooks are really bad. For instance, one says that the 
children of Mexico are not as polite as they used to be. I 
brought this out and the teachers reacted right away - they said 
that it's okay, there's nobody that's looking after the whites 
so why should there be somebody looking after anybody else. 
These are the teachers that are teaching supposedly and are 
inculcating the values in our school system which is 657 Q 
American. 

Mr. Ling-Chi 

Wang: I realize thar the teaching of English is important for our 

children, but I fear uhe damage that is being done to our 

children during the period when they're studying the English 

language. I agree that it takes a year at most to pick up the 

English language, but within that one year, we manage to wipe 

out everything that he has of himself, his background, his 

everything. I'm just totally opposed to the ESL program that 

is designed to stamp out the background, heritage, and the 

self-respect of children. 

Ms. Virginia I have an even more horrendous example of this in my field. 
Woodson : 

I ! m a psychologist and right now I'm concerned in helping 
prepare an adaptive scale which will distinquish between 
those kids who are truly retarded and those who are not? 
I certainly welcome any suggestions you may have as to the 
kinds of behavior we can look at that v T ould show us that the 
kid is adapting to own culture and to his new environment. 
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Dr. Lum: I would suggest that you get in contact with Dr. Ed D'Avila 

of the Stockton, California School District, He has spent a 
great deal of time examining all mental maturity tests in the 
U.S. - pulling out racial biases from them, 

Mrs. Horta: You can also get in touch with Olivia Martinez - a graduate 
student at Berkeley who has developed a test for Latinos, 

Dr. Sato: I think that the Task Force established under the Immigration 

Series Standard in Hawaii is working on this. Write to: 

Rev. Benevideo Juanasa, Director 
Immigration Service Center 
DOE Consulate Project 

Dr. Lum: I understand that there are 2 lady psychiatrists at Mt. Vine 

Hospital doing a special project on the mental health problems 
of Chinese kids who are being bussed. 

Dr. Sato: I'd like to respond to the question - what to look for in the 

Japanese kids. You have first to identify what generation they 
are. In Hawaii for instance - I don't know if this is also true 
in San Francisco - my children who are third generation are not 
quite like me. They are typically American students who have 
all the problems of the present day American children - exposure 
to the drug culture and everything else, : if the student is 
an immigrant Japanese, he will still be bringing a lot of his 
culture. In San Francisco - the Japanese are more concentrated, 
all together - and the situation here might be a little different, 

Mrs. Reyes: Not only that - the Japanese here are still really a minority 
group. 

Dr. Togasaki: In the first generation we have two groups: the Japanese married 

to Caucasians who have their second generation (Japanese-Americans) 

and the purely Japanese (Issei) who have their second generation 
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(Nisei). And then there is the third generation (Fransei) who 
strangely enough seem to be alienated from their second generation 
parents (Nisei), The Fansei are very sympathetic to the Issei. They 
are trying to go back to their identity of the first generation, 
although they don't read nor understand Japanese. They have been 
brought up in a completely American cultural pattern except that 
their parents have Japanese faces. The whole household, school, 
church - everything is American, and these children are very strongly 
looking for their ethnic identity. They are anti-establishment 
(Nisei) and they are very critical of this second generation. 

Mr. Ling- 

Chi Wang: I have one final thing to say which is very much related to this 
sort of thing that we're talking about. The reason this country 
is having so much interest in China is because of Nixon's trip. 
So the public shcools here thought it might be a good idea to come 
out with an audio-visual show (slides) on modern China. A consultant 
was hired to prepare this thing - completely a-political, non-political 
just about children's life in China today. But that project was killed, 
because according to some officials it was too controversial. 
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IDENTIFIED GENERAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS AND SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 



PROBLEMS 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 



Ever increasing number of 
Asian immigrant students. 



Hire more bilingual teachers and counselors 
with Asian background. 

a. To provide authority figures with whom 
Asian students could relate. 



b. To have personnel who can work closely 
with Asian families with children under- 
going the adjustffient period in the new 
environment. 



Diverse cultural, economic and 
linguistic backgrounds of Asian 
immigrant children. 



Better placement for such children through 
ethnic centers to serve as clearinghouse 
in order to meet needs of newcomers. 



a. Not all immigrant children 

with Chinese background speak 
Chinese, neither do they speak 
the same Chinese language. 



a. Hire more Chinese Bilingual teachers. 



Not all Filipino children speak 
Tagalog - there are about 87 
Ph il ipp ine 1 anguage s . 



Hire more Filipino bilingual teachers 
who speak at least one of the 7 major 
Philippine languages: Cebuano, Tagalog, 
Ilokano, Hilgaynon, Bikal, Samar - 
Leyte, Pampango and Pangasinan. 



Some schools in San Francisco have 
predominantly minority students. 

Teachers 1 unf amiliarity with the 
cultural values of the immigrant 
child's background often leads to 
misunderstanding of many of the 
child 1 s behavior patterns. 

a. Immigrant child f s behavior 

governed by cultural taboos as 
signs of mental retardation. 



Assign more minority teachers in these 
schools. 

Inservice training of teachers on the 
different cultural backgrounds of the 
varied ethnic groups in San Francisco. 



a. Knowledge of the availability and 
administration of appropriate and 
reliable mental maturity tests. 
Some sources are: 



1) Dr. Ed D'Avila, Stockton, 
California School District. 



2) Olivia Martinez, graduate student, 
U.C. Berkeley. 

3) Rev, Benevideo Juanasa, Immigration 
Service Center, DOE Consulate Project, 
Hawaii. 
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4) Psychiatry Department, Mt. Vine 
Hospital, San Francisco. 



5. Discriminating attitude towards 
teachers educated outside of 
California, 

6. Teachers' lack of regard for the 
immigrant child as a human being with 
feelings and a cultural background 
central to his self-image and self- 
respectn 



7. Dearth of ethnic curriculum materials. 



8. Lack of personnel in the San Francisco 
School District knowledgeable in re- 
search techniques and in social science 
to introduce changes in curriculum. 



9. Much of the School District's already 
compiled material on ethnic studies not 
properly disseminated. 

10. Passive attitude of parents to 
participate in the epecial programs for 
Asian immigrants, not from lack of 
interest but because of cultural in- 
hibitions. 

11. Lack of Asian voice in the local media. 



5. More realistic certification and 
hiring requirements for non- 
California educated Asian teacherSo 

5a. Inservice Training of teachers to 
develop regard for the immigrant 
child as an individual (cultural 
heritage and pride of the student 
must not be stamped out in the 
process of acculturation). 

b. Hire more minority teachers who are 

able to understand the students better. 

6a. The Human Rights Commission Reading 

Panel Suggestions must be incorporated. 

b. Materials from the different ethnic 
cultural groups must be included in 
the school curriculum. 

c. Fund and organize workshops that 
would work on ethnic curriculum 
materials*. 

7a. Send personnel to the ERIC Social 
Studies Center in Boulder, Colorado 
for the latest techniques and theories 
of curriculum in Social Studies. 

b. Hire a Director of Dissemination of 
Information. 



10. Encouragement of parents to visit and 
participate in the special programs 
by keeping them informed of the aims, 
methods and progress of the programs. 

11. Availability of local media to Asian- 
Americans. 
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A STUDY OF CULTURAL VALUES: THE FILIPINO PERSONALITY IN PERSPECTIVE 

By Lydia R. Castillo 
Instructor, Philippine Language and Culture 
City College of San Francisco 

l 

Filipino behavior and speech hinge on certain cultural values and attitudes 
that are closely tied together. These values and attitudes are not unique to 
Philippine society, but because of the personalized and interdependent nature of 
the society, they are quite pxonounced. 

Pakikisama , To a Filipino, social acceptance is very important. And one's 
ability to maintain smooth interpersonal relations (SIR) or one's pakikis j£ma 
determine one's degree of social acceptance, Pakikisama comes from the Tagalog 
word sama which means together . Thus - 

kasama = companion 

makisama = to go along with others, and 

pakikisama = ; good human relations 
In a way, the number of friends that one has is a gauge of how well he is 
doing, and the number of people who attend his wake and funeral, how well he has 
lived. Thus the Filipino wants to get along, to makisama with others; to go along 
with the group even when he has conflicting personal interests or duties such as 
preparing for an examination or attending to routine needs of the household. 

The friendly person who constantly goes along with the group is magal ±ng 
makisama or one who gets along well with others. His amiable relationship with 
the group is rewarded with friendship and social approval. On the other hand, one 
who shows any signs of refusing or avoiding going along with the group is 
nagmamalaki or "swelled head," that is, he feels he is better than the group. Thus 
when one achieves some kind of success, be it getting a college degree, passing a 
government examination, or getting a promotion, one must be quick to share his 
success with the group. And this is usually done by giving a party, a "blow-out 11 ; 
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otherwise, one is believed acting superior to the group and is guilty of neglecting 
or forgetting his friends. By the same token, a boy who has a bag of sweets feels 
that he must share it with his friends. 

Pakikisama makes an individual social-minded rather than individualistic, 
but his social-mindedness is limited to a small group. He thinks and acts in 
terms of kami (the Tagalog exclusive we) rather than ako (I) to avoid being branded 
as self -centered or proud. In Tagalog (as well as in other Philippine languages) 
there are two forms of the pronoun we - inclusive and exclusive: 



we 



tayo (including the speaker and the 
person spoken to) 

kami (excluding the person spoken to) 



Thinking and acting in terms of kami and identifying himself with the ex- 
clusive group, the person who is good at pakikisama thus buries his individuality 
within the small social group. To illustrate this, let us use this device that 
represents the hierarchical needs of man: 




egoistic need (the need to be outstanding) 



social needs (the need to belong, to love and to 
be loved) 



physical needs (food, clothing and shelter) 



There is something paradoxical between the social and egoistic needs in that 
while the social need is a desire to belong to a group, the egoistic need is a 
desire to stand out from the group. While pakikisama affords one a sense of 
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security, it also stifles one's individuality. 



In this connection, there are other Philippine practices that tend to suppress 
the development of one's individuality or independent behavior: 

1. Because of the extended family relationships, the Filipino child from 
infancy is tended by someone - first by his babysitter who is either 
a maid (yaya) , an older sister, or an aunt. 

2. When of early school age, he usually has a' buddy or a circle of friends 
with whom he associates intimately, 

3. Again, because of the extended family relationships, whether it be in the 
big city where houses are bigger than they are in the barrio, the child 
is almost never left to occupy or sleep in a room by himself. Either a 
maid, a sibling, or a cousin sleeps in the room with him. So the child 
does not only get used to being with other people all the time; he also 
dislikes or fears being alone. 

4. The bilateral kinship system extends relationships beyond those of the 
immediate family. It includes the paternal and maternal grandparents, 
uncles, aunts and cousins. All are expected to help in the education 
and upbringing of the child, and they all provide him with a feeling 
of security and guidance. Aware of all this, the child does not act 
on Ms own individual needs or motivations. He always considers the 
family whenever he makes a decision. 

5. The compadre system also increases the number of people upon whom the child 
is dependent. The child's godparents ( ninong and ninang ) also help in the 
upbringing of the child. 

6. If the Filipino is not left much to being by himself when his is alive, 
much more so in death - when his body lies in state. His remains must 
be watched lest some harm come to it. 

Hiya . Part of the ability to makissfma is one's sensitivity to the feelings 

of others. The Filipino is careful both in speech and in action so that he does 

not hiya (embarrass) himself nor others. Hiya is "loss of ace, 11 and it embraces 

the feelings of shame, embarrassment, guilt and shyness. 

A 

hiya = shame 
/ 

hiyain = to shame or to embarrass someone 
nakakahiya very embarrassing 
mahiyain = shy 

napahiya = embarrassed, shamed 



walang hiya = shameless (literally, without shame) 
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That the Filipino child does not ask questions in class is partly due to 
the concept of hiya . To ask questions is considered shameful, nakakahiya . Only 
the stupid and ignorant ask questions, or the pilosopo (the individual who wants 
to show off). Teacher, being figures of authority, are respected; and it is 
nakakahiya to question them. To challenge figures of authority is to be walang 
hiya* . Besides, to speak when not spoken to is also nakakahiya* . 

Graceful both in action and in thought, the Filipino is poetic in expressing 

his philosophical views, and one such view shews how important it is to him not 

* ✓ S S ' S s S 

to be shamed: " Hindi baleng huwag mo akong mahalin , huwag mo lang akong hiyain . M 

(It does not matter if you don't love me, as long as you don't shame me.) 

Because of the Filipino's desire to get along (makisama ) and because of his 
concern for the feelings of others (not to hiy* another) , he refrains from giving 
a direct refusal or a straightforward "no." So when he receives an invitation, 
for instance, he would neither readily accept nor say "no." Instead he'll say, 
"I'll try to come," which could mean one of three things: 

1. Because of his concern for the feelings of others (concepts of hiysf 
and pakikisama ) , it could mean: "I won't be able to make it, but since 
I don't want to hurt your feelings, I won't say no. " 

2. Because it is not nice ( nakakahiya ) to appear f orward by readily accepting 
an invitation, it could mean: "I'd like to come, but do you really want 

me to come? Please convince me that you do by reiterating your invitation." 

3. Because of his belief in fate or luck (suwerte), it could mean: "I might 
be able to come, but since something might present me from coming, I'll 
not say "yes." 

Amor propio , which is from the Spanish language, means "self-love" or "self- 
esteem." While enhancing self-respect and dignity, it also at times aggravates 
the extraordinary sensitivity ( hiya ) of the Filipino. When overplayed it results 
in unnecessary brawls or violence. For instance - when a man's girl friend fools 
around, his male ego or sense of masculinity (a core value in Filipino society) 
is insulted; and his amor propio would make him prone to aggression. 
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In interdependent Philippine society, interpersonal relations revolve to a 
great extent around the granting and receiving of favors. Central to this is the 
concept of utang na loob . Literally, this means a debt inside; but it really 
means "a sense of gratitude" or M a debt of gratitude. M 

utang - debt 

lo£b - inside 

walang utang na lo^b - ungrateful 

Gratitude is highly valued in Philippine society and this is also expressed 

' * ✓ * * * 

in a proverb: " Ang hindi marunong lumingon sa pinanggal ingan ay hindi makakarating 

sa paroroonan ." (He who does not have any regard for the place of his origin, will 
not get to where he's going.) 

A child is indebted to his parents for the love and care they give him. If 
he fails to return these, especially in their old age, the child is regarded as an 
ingrate ( walang utang na loob ) . He is also thought of as shameless (walang hiya$ . 

A debt of gratitude cannot really be repaid at all, as expressed in another 
Filipino proverb: " Ang u^tang na lo^b , magp&kaliit man, tit ang at utang din , kahit 
mabayjfran . Sa pakitang loob at tap^t na damay ay walang salapmg sukat maitimbarLg . 
(A favor, no matter how small, remains a debt even when paid, for no amount of money 
can ever fully repay it.) 

Ningas Kugon , from the Tagalong work ningas meaning flame and kugon (the name 
of a tall grass common in the Philippines) is a metaphor for the inability to keep 
sustained interest in an undertaking. Like the sudden burst of and rapid ex- 
tinction of the flame in burning kugon, so go the enthusiasm for and interest in 
many a Filipino venture or project. There is usually an upsurge of enthusiasm, 
interest, and ritualistic activity at the start of a project. Then the interest 
lags, and sometimes the project fails. This can be traced to the fact that the 
Philippines, like many of the South American countries, is an expressive society - 
the opposite of a goal-oriented or achievements-oriented society such as the 
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United States. In an expressive society, more value is placed in the means, that 
is, in how things are done; than in the end, that is, the achievement of practical 
goals. Material losses incurred by the Filipino from this social attitude are 
obvious, but on the other hand, he is not turned into a mechanized, impersonal 
being . 

The manana habit ( manana , from the Spanish word meaning tomorrow) is the 
tendency to put off for tomorrow what one can do today. This is due in part to 
the fact that the Filipino does not evaluate time in terms of concrete or material 
gains, not in terms of the idea that time is gold. To him, time is continuous, 
not divided into minutes nor hours. While he is not very much bothered by being 
late, he doesn't mind waiting either. He has a remarkable tolerance for the way 
things are. While he loses whatever material gains he could have, had he a more 
utilitarian view of time; yet on the other hand, he enjoys life more than if he 
lived in a strictly time-structured society. He has more time to enjoy certain things 
itfhich otherwise he could not. Since he is not in such a hurry, not in a rat race, 
he has time to stop by and chat and have more personalized relationships. And since 
he is not very much subjected to time pressure, he is less prone to neurosis. 

Suwer te , from the Spanish language, means "luck 11 or "fate." The Filipino often 
attributes his success or misfortune to suwer te . Not much credit is given to effort, 
to one's ability. Did one pass a government examination? It must be luck. Did 
one get a raise? It is luck indeed. Did one marry the boss 1 daughter? Luck has 
to be thanked, indeed. 

Why must luck be behind all these? Partly because the Filipino tends to be 
fatalistic. He believes in suwerte. What if times are different now! Such is 
life! He accepts his lot with good natured resignation. Better times will come 
for he believes in the wheel of fortune. Again, he expresses this poetically: 
" Ang buhay ay parang gulong . Minsan ay mapaibabaw, minsan ay mapailalim . " (Lif e ' s 
like a wheel; sometimes it's up, sometimes it's down.) And his belief in luck he 
O further expresses thus: "Ang kapalaran ko. di k o man hanapin, duciuloa lalapit , 
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kung talagang akin . " (Even if I don't look for my fortune, it: will come if it is 
meant for me. ) 

Bahala na , from Bathala, the name of the supreme Being worshipped before the 
introduction of Christianity, expresses the Filipino's optimistic fatalism. 
" Bahala na ," he says. God is good; God will take care. So if one has an examination 
that he is not very well prepared f 01 , he'll take it anyway. Baiiala na l If one 
has a problem he cannot solve, one should not despair. Bahala na ! God will help. 

While this social attitude is not very conducive to incentive, it prevents 
neurosis because of its faith in the beneficence of Providence. And having faith 
in God, the Filipino does not experience as much as Western man does the terrible 
feelings of alienation, isolation, and despair that are sharply reflected in much 
of Western literature. 
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English - Tagalog - Ilokano 
Glossary of Common Expressions Used in School 



Pronunciation Guide 

This Guide does not present a detailed contrastive analysis of English - Tagalog - 
Ilokano sounds. It merely gives some guides for the English - speaking teacher in 
producing certain Tagalog and Ilokrno sounds difficult for him that appear in this 
Guide. 

Consonants . The English consonants /p, t, k/ are aspirated or produced with a 
puff of air at the beginning of words or stressed syllables. Tagalog and Ilokano 
/p, t, k/ are not aspirated. 

English /^/ 5 spelled ng, never occurs at the beginning of words or syllables, 
as it often does in Tagalog and Ilokano. It is the n£ in bring, king , singing and 
the n in think, bank, donkey, etc. Tagalog /J / often occurs initially as in the 
word for name: ngalan. The English speaker who is not used to producing /^/ at the 
beginning of words or syllables, either restructures the syllables to avoid an /^/ 
at the beginning of a syllable or substitute another sound, generally /n/. 

Vowels . The a in Philippine languages (as in Tagalog and Ilokano) is sounded 
as the /a/ in father, far, hard, etc. The i_ in Philippine languages is bounded as 
the first part of the dipthong /i / of such English words as meek, bead, leak, etc. 

One major difference in the pronunciation of English and Philippine vowels is 

related to stressing and unstressing. In English, unstressed vowels are given the 

schwa sound /£/. For example, the English word moment is stressed on the first syllable 

The o_ sound is given its full value, but the second vowel e is unstressed and is given 

i 

the schwa sound Thus the word is pronounced /mcf m»nt/. There is no comparable 

stressing or unstressing of Tagalog and Ilokano vowel sounds. Each Tagalog and Ilokano 
vowel sound is given its full value. 
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